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RE you interested in present 

day art in America? If you 
are an artist, an art teacher or 
a craftsman, you must be. Are 
you aware of the great progress 
that has been made in the last 
twenty-five years? If you are 
one of our older subscribers— 
one of the pioneers who are 
still keeping the fire alive—you 
know, of course, what has been 
accomplished. With each suc- 
ceeding anniversary there have 
been strides forward—strides 
that have taken us from the first meaningless decorations to that 
which is fundamentally fine, from the incidentally interesting to 
that which is vital. To look back, for the moment, on all this 
and to reflect on what has been accomplished is to have renewed 
courage and heightened hopes for that which is to come. 

But there can be no standing still amid the swiftly changing 
events of the day. Nor must we cease to work for the better 
things to come. We never drift upstream. And we must pull 
together and thus make it possible to increase from time to time 
the size of our cargo—the number of our pages. 

Without the spirit of adventure life would be dull indeed. 
So venture with us, if you will, and see what the future holds. 
The prospects are fine and our passenger list is far from full. 
There is always room for one more and we want you to be that 
one if you are not already on our list. We have planned many 
trips into the centers of activity; into private studios, important 
schools and exhibitions of note as well as Museums of Fine Art 
as heretofore. Colorful and historical ports will be visited and 
we shall select only the finest of China, Japan, Persia, Russia, 
Roumania and other European centers for your study. More- 
over, we will have the best obtainable guidance of those who 
have travelled these highways and byways and who are willing 
to let you profit by their experiences. 


HE child of to-day is the leader of tomorrow and of leaders 

we have none too many. In the fields of economics, science 
and invention we have unquestioned leadership here in America 
but in the field of art we are behind. None the less we are coming 
to see for ourselves that in art too we may lead if we will but 
make possible the growth of native talent which is just as 
abundant here as elsewhere. Leadership comes from develop- 
ment which in its turn depends upon right conditions, a favor- 
able environment and proper encouragement. What we make 
possible by way of development for the scientifically minded 
we should also provide for those who lean towards art. 

It is the inalienable right of every child to be allowed to 
grow in the direction in which nature has specially favored 
him. What is more, he should not only be allowed to grow that 
particular way but he should be so encouraged that his growth 
will be the fullest and best kind possible. 

As we have said before, and will continue to say, the Design 
way is the right way. It is the thinking, intelligent and purpose- 
ful way and not the hit and miss, trial and error method of 


yesterday. We use Design here in the broader and bigger sense 
in which we have already described it. 

Design is as necessary in good craft work as color is to an 
impressionist painter of to-day. It is as unavoidable, where fine 
work is desired, as color is in sunlight or fire in a kiln. Design 
is the keynote of all that is fine in painting whether the work be 
as old as the tombs in Egypt or the Great Wall in China. 
Furthermore, it is the base upon which all that is fine in the 
realm of modern art to-day is built. Design is as necessary a 
part of art teaching as multiplication tables are to a beginner in 
arithmetic or maps to the student of geography. It is the 
FORM in which feeling finds real expression. 


ESIGN we have selected for our new name from many 
that might have been chosen because we feel that it is all 
inclusive of what we have done, and will continue to do, for the 
ceramist as well as what we now hope to do for other craft- 
workers, students and teachers. We do not want anyone to feel 
that we are going to neglect the friends of the past. It is simply 
that we aspire to a bigger problem, a broader outlook and a 
greater service to all and so we now hitch our wagon to thismore 
inclusive DESIGN. We are going to make it a touchstone for 
those who are in need of a more serious study and a background 
that is more fundamentally worthwhile. Through DESIGN 
we will bring to your door the art of the past and the art of 
today. If you are not interested in the art of the past you are 
not interested in art at all, for it is all one with that of to-day. 
Only the form varies. And if you are not interested in the trend 
of events and the art of to-day you are missing much that makes 
life the richer because of its being. A work of art lives and is an 
inspiration where other things fail and perish. It satisfies and 
lifts human longing above material things. We believe it 
should be furthered regardless of the cost and we want your 
co-operation in putting DESIGN in every library, school and 
studio in America. 
ILLIAN C. Smith of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the founders 
of The Keramic Society of Greater New York, an ex- 
perienced craftsman and designer has consented to let us repro- 
duce one of her tea sets in color this month. This was one of 
Miss Smith’s exhibits at the last exhibition of The Keramic 
Society of Greater New York in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. It was shown in its complete service with 
colorful linens and was universally admired by the many 
thousands of visitors who saw it. We hope to show more of 
Miss Smith’s work during the coming year. 


& 
THE NEW COVER DESIGN 


This is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of 
Keramic Studio. Through many vicissitudes it has carried on 
its mission of raising the ceramic worker from the ranks of 
“nin money painters,” to the status of craftsman and designer, 
and now we feel that the time has come when the really worth 
while ceramic artists have the same needs and aspirations as 
all other craftsmen and we should widen our field of endeavor 


(Continued on page 19) 
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DESIGN 


THE ART OF PERSIA AND DESIGN 
Albert W. Heckman 


CCASIONALLY in the interior of the earth something bubbles over leaving on the surface an 

eruption which remains as a mountain for all time. Something in the soul of man wells up occasion- ] 
ally too and leaves an expression in art to remain as a summit from which all else may be viewed and 
measured. One of these summits appears in the art of Persia. Favored by natural conditions and nur- 
tured by human endeavor, it developed to heights hitherto unknown there. Nor are they known now 
as much as they should be considering their relative importance. 

Coming from Egypt to Persia and Mesopotamia, and uniting with influences from China, art received new 
life. The fine pottery of which we have shown examples (see color supplement for December, 1923) was 
one phase of this. Painting flourished also under the new influences from the east, for if there is any thing 
in which the Chinese excelled it was in painting. Particularly it was in their appreciation for LINE that 
the Persians drew renewed inspiration from the Chinese. Incidentally, we too can learn much from the 
paintings of ancient China, just as the Persians did, but that is another story which we will take up later. 

For the history of the various phases of Persian Art such books as “Persian Lustre Vases” by Wallis, 
“Ornament in European Silks’ by Alan S. Cole, “Oriental Rugs’? by John Kimberly Mumford, “A 
History of Oriental Carpets before 1800” and “Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India and 
Turkey” by F.R. Martin, may be consulted. Space does not permit the giving of an historical background 
here. Nor would we give it if it did, for we are more interested in drawing attention to the art itself, of 
which we have these few splendid reproductions. 

What we learn from these miniature paintings depends upon what we see in them. If it is only the 
external things—the representations of the various people, animals, flowers, trees and buildings, and the story 
they tell—we do not get much more than we might from any picture. But if it is the beauty that results , 
from the way these things are presented, as well as the things themselves, we have at once a basis for 
an understanding of them. They are min- 
iatures, to be sure, but does size determine 
quality in painting? They lack perspective 
as we treat it, but does that matter so far . 
as beauty is concerned? They are without 
the cast shadows upon which nine out of 
ten pictures are built today, but do the 
figures lack form? Is not the more im- 
portant quality which brings about beauty 
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in these Persian miniatures as in their 
rugs, brocades, pottery, glass and wall tiles, 
one of DESIGN? 

It was in the ability to organize shapes, 


lines and tones, combined with their sensitiveness to color that 
the Persians of the past were preeminent. The colors, they 
used were in some instances very full and intense, like those 
of the color supplement, and again they were subdued and 
grayed. But whether it was one or the other, or both, there 
was always a very subtle combination of colors used. The 
Persians loved what we might term the “in between colors,” 
to use a popular phrase, and although they refined them to 
the utmost yet they never lacked virility. Asa portrait painter 
some writers place Bihzad, the Raphael of Persia, of whom 
you may read in the above mentioned books, on a par with, 
if not above, Memling, Durer and Holbein, with whom he 
might be compared. Other writers compare the art of ancient 
Persia to that of Cimabue, Giotto and Duccio, placing the 
former even higher than the Italians on the ladder of Art. It is 
not so much whether one is better than the other, that interests 
us primarily, but that all these masters have qualities in com- 
mon. As master ceramists nothing need be said of the Persians, 
for they are known the world over. And as makers and deco- 
rators of glass it is enough to say here that they considered all 
this as fine art just as it should be. Moreover, the artists who 
decorated the glass and designed the textiles were the same 
artists who painted these miniatures which we value so highly. 
For application to the teaching of art these prints are invalu- 
able. Whether you are in the elementary school helping children 
to fashion animals from cut paper, whether you are a decorator 
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of dishes today looking for help, a costume designer teaching 
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PERSIAN MINIATURE 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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DESIGN 3 


fundamentals, a poster painter seeking suggestions or a painter 
in an art school or a University teaching composition, these 
miniatures are full of meaning. Trees and flowers, birds and 
animals, landscapes, buildings and people are all there. It mat- 
ters not what our subject matter is, but it does matter how we 
present it—how we arrange our trees and houses and how we 
color them. Furthermore, this is the thing that is determining 
the height of the Summit of Art today. 


The Color Supplement of the Persian Miniature Painting 
by Firdusi is one of a set of twelve from a manuscript of the 
Shah Nameh. It is of the late XIV Century. Other reproduc- 
tions of this series as well as photographs similar to those which 
we repreoduce here may be purchased direct from the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art. — 


COLOR SUPPLENENT, ETC. 


Treatment of Blue-bird and Almond tree designs, pages 13-16 


On ordinary white china either of these designs may be 
painted with china colors. Or they might be done with relief 
enamels of colors corresponding to these (Brilliant blue and 
Emerald) on a soft glaze ware such as Belleek. A third color 
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PERSIAN MINIATURES 
In Metropolitan Museum 


(Persian Rose) may be added to the flower form in the Almond 
tree design. In all instances the background should be left the 
natural white or cream color of the ware used. 

Treatment of Lamp Base by Miss Waller 

This design by Miss Waller was done in relief enamels 
((Nankin Blue, Old Blue, Citron and Oriental Turquoise) on 
a Satsuma vase which is procurable now from almost any 
importer of this ware. 

Treatment of Animal Design on Bowl and Plates by Heckman 

This arrangement of brilliant red animals was done in relief 
enamels on a purple Japanese ware such as one may purchase 
from a dealer in modern Japanese importations. Other colors, 
Yellow, Bright Green, Blue Purple, Orange and Blue may be 
used with different color schemes. One firing is enough if the 
enamel is put on heavily. The enamels used were Vermilion, 
Cobalt blue and Oriental Turquoise. 

Treatment of Tea Set by Miss Lillian C. Smith (page 8) 

On a Belleek tea set of this shape this was done in (Light 
Blue, Oriental Turquoise, Blue Green and Chinese Rose) relief 
enamels. Green linens corresponding to the green enamel were 
used with this set. 

Treatment of Black and Green Bowl by Heckman 

This bowl of a tree arrangement is a companion to the one 
in blue and green as illustrated in the two colors on page 12. 
It was done in relief enamels (Black, Neutral Gray, Emerald 
Green and Citron Yellow) on a Satsuma piece of this shape. 
The blue and green bowl illustrated in one value of blue with 
the bright green had, in the original an additional lighter value 
of blue around the tree forms next to the green, 
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Handle for Cup 
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Z ENAMELLED BOWLS BY ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
LAMP BASE BY LILY WALLER 
: TEA SET BY LILLIAN C. SMITH 


MAY 1924 
SUPPLEMENT TO 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
DESIGN SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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DESIGN 


N. B. ZANE—-Second Prize in Competition for Designs from Bokhara Rug 


This design may be carried out in golds. Green gold for all 
the design with the exception of the center spots in the large 
leaf forms, round dots around the large leaf forms and the cen- 
ters of the flowers of the running border—these to be in white 
gold. 

For cottage use, the spirit of this design might best be 


realized by almost any arrangement of the colors used in the 
large border of the Bokhara Rug in the November, 1923, sup- 
plement—red, yellow, blue and orange—all of reduced intensi- 
ties—as near as possible to the hues there shown—possibly best 
with the red for large leaf forms and bands, with other colors 
distributed as chosen for the other spots and lines. 
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6 DESIGN 


This design may be done in Silver lustre, gold 
paint or dusted colors. The scheme should be kept 
simple. Two or three colors only are better for 
this design than four or five. Dark blue and light 
purple, dark blue and turquoise, or deep red brown 
and orange are suggestions. Borders A, B, or C 
may be used on plate and saucer. 
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NITA SIMONDS—AFTER DINNER COFFEE POT AND CUP WITH DESSERT PLATE 
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BORDER DESIGNS—N. B. ZANE 
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TEA SET BY LILLIAN C. SMITH -LINENS IN BRIGHT GREEN—See color supplement 


DESIGNING WITHIN LIMITATIONS 
Albert W. Heckman 


RT is in putting things together so that the aggregate has 

an added quality of charm, beauty or harmony—call it 
what you willthat these things did not possess previously. 
Whether many or few things are put together the problem is the 
same. It is one of relationships. ‘To relate many things is, on 
the whole, an easier task than to relate few. That is because, in 
dealing with many, there is more opportunity for unifying 
transitions. Out of many colors, for instance, those could be 
selected which are neighbors—and thus related in hue. Out of 
many hues, or even of one hue only, different degrees of inten- 
sity could be developed. Different values only, as with our 
problem last month, might suffice in some designs. Ordinarily 
we are not limited in the use of color and we select seemingly at 
random as many notes of different kinds as we want. But, given 
a problem of using only two, what would you do? 

Would you take two of the same value or would you select 
two of different values? Would you select two of the same 
intensity or would you prefer two in which the brightness varied? 
Would you select complementary or opposite hues or, on the 
other hand, analogous and neighborly notes? These are the 
things that must be considered in dealing with colors. More- 
over, we always do this in handling actual paints, though we 
may not be aware of it. But we cannot talk about color, except 
idly, unless we define it in all its three dimensions of hue, value 
and intensity. 

What you finally select depends, of course, upon your per- 
sonal preference, the thing that is to be decorated, and the place 
it is to occupy in the scheme of things of which it is a part. But 
at the same time you want to select two colors that are the two 
most interesting of all, when put together. Interest comes first 
from contrasts and secondly from some quality that is common 
to both. So you are obliged to consider the above mentioned 
dimensions. Were your two colors to be of the same value the 
chances for finer pattern would be lessened too. Were they to 
be of equal intensities they would have less to offer than if either 
one cr both were changed. When changed one relieves the other 
and thus enhances it. This is especially true in dealing with 
opposites or complementaries where the contrast in hue domin- 
ates any amount of “‘graying.”’ Neighbors, on the contrary, if 
grayed too much, become lifeless. In this way complementaries 
or opposites, and analogcus colors also, may make the most 
interesting or uninteresting duet depending upon what is done 
with the value and intensity of each. 

Another part of this problem is to use the two colors so that 
each is a design, as it were. That is to say, the shape of each, if 
conceived without the other, should be in itself interesting. In 
other words, the problem is not to make a design with one color 
and then to fill in parts of it with a second. That would be too 


easy to do and the result less of value than if each color and its 
part in the whole were separately thought of. By way of illus- 
tration let us use Miss Coker’s page of two designs, one for a 
bowl and the other a section of a table cloth. In each of these 
the two colors used are essential to the completeness or unity of 
the whole arrangement. Others of the designs illustrate this 
point. Would that all could be shown in full color this way but 
that is, of course, practically impossible. A word or two of 
descriptions may, however, help to convey an impression of the 
color of the original linens, plates and comports which illustrate 
this article. Instead of trying to define as we do in the studio we 
will use the exact three qualities of the color, we will use trade 
names which include these and which are generally familiar to 
all of us. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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PERSIAN MINIATURE 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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DESIGN 


FNAMELED BOWLS AND PLATES BY ALBERT W. HECKMAN. LAMP BASE BY LILLY WALLER 


Ideas suggested and adapted from Persian Miniature Paintings—-See color supplement 
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Enamel- Blue and green-— Ethel Coker 


Table Cloth - Blue green yellow Green Sanger. 


Blue and orange Comport. Helen Joyner 


Blue enamelled plate - Ruth Feters Campbell 


Vermsbon ochre and black Cloth- Carrie Niebanek_ 
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Gg PLATE BY JETTA EHLERS AND BOWL BY ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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BLUE BIRD TEA SET BY ALBERT W. HECKMAN a 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Miss Ruby Arneson’s table cloth of an all over-pattern is in 
(Indian) red and (Ivory) black. The plates and comport are of 
these same colors on a background of (Ivory) Wedgewood ware. 
Miss Arneson, like all the others noted below, designed her own 
block, cut and then printed it. 

Miss Netta Burton kept to one color (Cadmium) orange, 
counting the background linen as the other color. The effect 
was more than satisfactory, especially in assembling the table 
service where a vivid contrast of a brilliant (Cobalt) blue bowl 
with purple flowers was used. 

Miss Dorothy Smedley printed her design in two colors 
(Chrome), orange and blue green (Viridian, Permanent Blue 
and White added to lighten the value). 

Miss Carrie Niebanck added a third color (Ochre) to her 
scheme of (English Vermilion) red and (Ivory) black. The 
border of her cloth was planned to fit a table so that it would 
serve as a frame for even more colorful dishes which appeared 
only on the plain center of the textile. 

Miss Helen Alvord combined (Cadmium) orange with blue 
green as noted in Miss Smedley’s scheme. The background of a 
natural light linen with these two colors, both quite high in 
value, gave a very agreeable effect. 

Mr. Isaac Sanger used a warm green (Chrome) and a darker 
cool one (Viridian) on an unbleached linen background. In 
reality this was a scheme of three colors for the neutral back- 
ground helped considerably to bring about the fine harmony 
that it was. 

Miss Coker’s design, of which we have already spoken, was 
printed in several schemes, the most happy one of which was in 
(Lemon) yellow and (Emerald )green. Printed on a light 
(Ivory) linen and assembled with plates and bowl, in correspond- 
ing colors, and arranged with accessories of contrasting colors, 
the effect was well nigh perfect. 

All of the designs were cut in linoleum because the size of the 
blocks made the use of wood impractical. They were printed in 


PERSIAN TIATURE 
In the Metropolitan Piuseum of Art 


PERSIAN MINIATURE 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


oil colors—pigments ground in oil such as the painter uses. 
This makes a permanent print especially when a little acetic 
acid and oil of wintergreen are added to the turpentine which is 
used to thin the paint before charging the block. To charge the 
block a small pad was made of lamb’s wool covered with oiled 
silk. These may be bought in any drug store. The paint was 
pounced on the block much as one ‘“‘pads” paint on a dish, 
except that in this case the pad was dipped in the color and then 
the color was stippled on the linoleum block. The block was 
then laid on the linen and printed. Stepping on the block was 
found to be the most effective way to make a good impression. 
A padded drawing board, similar to an ironing board, made a 
responsive surface on which to work. Running a hot iron over 
the back of the fabric helped to ‘“‘set’”’ the color and thus make 
it even more permanent. The amount of turpentine that was 
necessary to thin the color was determined by making a few 
preliminary trials. 

This problem of printing a hand-blocked table cloth was 
carried out by one of my classes of professional designers from 
which I selected these illustrations. Table service to go with the 
linens was done in enamels. Where the heavier fabrics were used 
we combined the heavier pottery such as the Wedgewood, 
Italian and Satsuma ware. And with the finer textiles our own 
Belleek was decorated with the harder enamels. On the whole 
the effect was quite fine indeed. All of these things were shown 
at the last Exhibition of the Keramic Society of Greater New 
York where one of the features of the year was the display of 
hand decorated fabrics with appropriate service. 

Working within limitations this way never fails to develop 
appreciation for pattern. Many of our finest things in the whole 
world of design are, as we all know, in one or two colors only. 
There is unity to be had when working within these limitations 
that we find difficult to secure in the more colorful and poly- 
chrome arrangements. But having worked with two colors in 
this way we are the more able to deal with many and this, after 
all, is the real object why this problem was given. 
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Trees from Persian Miniatures 
Metropol itan Museum of Art. 
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< APPLICATION OF TREE MOTIF FROM PERSIAN MINIATURE BY ALBERT W. HECKMAN—See color supplement : 
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HAND BLOCKED LINENS WIT 


Evening Class in advanced design at Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Hand blacked cleth. Orange and Emerald 
By Derothy Sreiedley 
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H DISHES TO MATCH. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED IN MR. HECKMAN’S 
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FAIENCE PERSIAN-RHAGES 12th to 13th CENTURY 
In the Metropolitan Museum ot Art 


HOW I USE LUSTERS 
Anna Armstrong Green 
Revised by Lone Wheeler 
(Continued from February and March issues) 
Fourth Lesson 

For this lesson we will take a number of simple lustre effects 
that do not eall for a gold or silver foundation. Nasturtium 
lustre is a deep orange color with iridescent lights, and some- 
times, if perfectly fired, tints of blue. 

A pretty method of using it is this: Cover a piece with a 
flat tone of it; line it with yellow and fire very hard, as other- 
wise the lustre will rub off. 

Over the fired lustre now apply the same lustre again in 
the form of little poppies with swirling stems, or any simple 
decoration that will make a simple effect. They may be 
outlined with black or not just as one pleases. The result is a 
simple brilliant bit of color, very pleasing and also very salable. 

Another method is to do a design in blue enamel on a flat 
tint of the nasturtium. The same lustre is good when com- 
bined with a decoration of white, with green background. 
The various lustres, if used over china from which the glaze 
has been removed with acid, will come out like new and un- 
known colors. 

Opal is especially pleasing when treated in this manner. 
The glaze should not be taken off too deeply and not too 
evenly. 

The result is like mother of pearl. It is so much like a shell, 
in fact, that it hardly appears like china. 

Blue gray, light green, etc., also take on a pleasing new 
dress when applied in this way. 

Another effect like a dull pottery is obtained by applying 
first a coat of old fashioned Royal Worcester color. Blue green 
is a very good one for a foundation. 

Apply a fairly thick coat of it and fire. 

Polish down slightly with a fine emery paper. Mix up a 
little gold with lavender oil until very thin and wash over the 
piece. 

A good way is to rub it in with an up and down stroke with 
the fingers. 

The result should be dull moldy green color with hints of 
the gold. 

Now draw on a simple design, in a black outline. 

Fill it in with dull green lustre, put some dashes of gold 
over the background. 

These pieces do not attract so much attention when first 
taken from the kiln‘'as some of the more brilliant ones, but some 
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way they are the first to sell, especially when done on little 
jardineres, flower pots, etc. 
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Fifth Lesson 


The last lesson is for an open bonbon or an odd bowl. 

Select a piece of crinkly Belleek or some quaintly shaped 
piece of thin china, which shows both the outside and the lining. 

Cover the outside with a thin tone of rose lustre. 

If the lustre seems thiek and dries too rapidly, pad 
thin with a little lavender oil. 

Pad until dry so it will not gather dust after you leave it. 

If you have too much lavender in it so that you seem to be 
getting it off on the pad, then let it stand until “‘tacky”’ before 
padding. 

On the inside of the bowl paint some simple design. 

For the second working up cover the outside with thin 
yellow lustre. Cover inside design with an uneven coat of opal 
lustre. Fire very lightly indeed. 
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The outside should be a pinkish mother of pearl, and the 
lining so pretty that you may decide to go on further. 

However, if you wish to emphasize the effect put flakes of 
Sevres green, sea green, a blotch or two of peach blossom and 
lemon yellow where they will do the most good on the outside. 
They will fire into the lustre and not look like color at all. 
Then touch up the design inside also with the mineral colors. 

Now for a little final caution. When the lessons call for 
thick uneven color such as the opal lining, color over gold, ete., 
the lustre is not to be padded at all but when nearly dry take a 
clean brush and stroke out the dust. 

In applying these thick lustres learn to take a full brush 
and let the lustre flow on to the china from it smoothly. Do not 
work the brush violently in such a way as to cause bubbles. 

Take some little inexpensive pieces of china and master 
the details before getting discouraged on something large and 
showy. 

eo te 


(Continued from Editorial page) 


by appealing to a larger audience and so making possible 
further improvement and development. 

We are with this issue changing the name to DESIGN, to 
attract seekers after inspiration on this subject, who would 
never think to look into a ceramic magazine for it. 

Seventy cover designs, over hundred medallions and initial 
letters were received for our Contest from all over the country 
and from Canada, from many schools as weil as individuals, 
surprisingly interesting, most of them, and well executed. 

First Prize for Cover, $50 to Catherine Richter of Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Medallions purchased for 

May from Mary Warner Cole, Seattle, Wash. 

June from Gertrude King, Fawcett School, Newark, N. J. 

July-Aug., from Catherine Abell, Fawcett School, Newark. 

September from Leon Friend, Boston, Mass. 

October, November, January and March from Mary 
Warner Cole, Seattle, Wash. 

December, February and April from Catherine Richter, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FULL SIZE FRAGMENTS FOR TRACING - SEE COLOR SUPPLEMENT FOR 


COLOR ARRANGEMENTS 
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PERSIAN MINIATURE BY FIRDUSI LATE 14TH CENTURY 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


MAY 1924 
SUPPLEMENT TO COPYRIGHT 1924 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
DESIGN SYRACUSE N. Y. 
KERAMIC STUDIO 
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MODERN POTTERY CLASS, SCHOOL OF ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
POTTERY 


As Taught at the School of The Art Institute of Chicago 


Myrtle Meritt French, Instructor 


HE aim of the pottery course at the school of the Art 

Institute of Chicago is three-fold; first to prepare the 
students of the Normal Department to be able to give successful 
instruction in pottery, second to make it possible for craft- 
workers and teachers to study pottery from a practical point of 
view, and third to offer cultural courses to the general public. 

The course is designed to give the students a working 
knowledge of the following processes essential to the making of 
pottery: designing pottery, building, casting and throwing pot- 
tery; pressing tiles, decorating; glaze theory and practice and 
kiln management. 

The first problem is planned to teach the following methods 
of decoration :—incising, sgraffitto slip painting, glaze combina- 
tions, and majolica. A three and one-half inch tile is used for 
each process. The designs are first made in light and dark on 
paper and then applied to the clay. These patterns are kept 
simple; and, in most cases, each student uses the same design 
for all five tiles in order to better emphasize the difference in 
technique. 

The second and third problems are planned to develop clay 
construction and appreciation of form. The second is the build- 
ing of a bowl and the third a vase form which may become a 
pitcher, lamp-base or any vase-like object. One of these is 
decorated according to one of the five methods mentioned above 
and the other is reserved to show possibilities in special glaze 
treatment. The fourth is a problem requiring the construction 
of a cover and the application of a second type of decoration, 
the fifth an incised tile six to ten inches across with mold and 
pressed duplicate and the sixth plate ten to fourteen inches in 
diameter decorated by still another method. 


The course aims to encourage freedom of expression, spon- 
taneity, originality and an understanding of the application of 
pattern for, and color to pottery. 

Intermingled with these problems are wheel work, kiln 
management and lectures with exercises giving the theory and 
practice of transparent, matt and enamel glazes. 

Students are taught principles as simply and quickly as 
practical rather than emphasizing quantity production. 

Red clay is used for all pieces except in a few cases where it 
is desired to secure a transparent glaze of pure color, in this 
case, white clay is used. The problems involving white clay 
must be limited to lamp bases, candy jars, tiles, etc., which will 
not be required to hold water, because the red clay is impervious 
to water while the white clay leaks unless biscuited much higher 
than we care to fire. The bisque and all glazes are fired at cone 
04, thus making the kiln work as simple as possible. 

The students make their own designs, glazes and slips, and 
glaze their own pieces. Nothing is fired which has not been 
carefully thought out and well constructed. 

The course for the students of the Normal Department con- 
tains one hundred twenty hours of actual work covering a 
period of thirty-six weeks. 

All day Saturday, classes are conducted for the benefit of 
students not in the Normal Course. These classes include stu- 
dents interested in glazed sculpture, occupational therapy, 
studio work, advanced study for teaching and the production of 
pottery for home use. 

Special interests such as clay testing, an intensive study of a 
particular type of pottery, adjustment of glazes for a special 
need, etc., are taken up as the demand warrants. Occasionally 
a few glazes are used containing soluble materials like boric 
acid, soda ash, borax and niter, but in general only insoluble 
chemicals are used because the school is not at present equipped 
with a fritt kiln. 


MODERN POTTERY CLASS, SCHOOL OF ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
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PLATE--RHODA ROBBINS 


|—Large Flowers in Chinese Blue, also small flowers on vine. 


and zigzag border. Stems and leaves Florentine No. I: Sepals of 
large flower, and dots, also center of large flower, Azure. _Out- 
side rim, Azure. 


On bowl, center of smaller flowers Chinése, petals, Azure. 


Narrow lines on body of bowl, Azure, heavy lines, Chinese Blue. 


Narrow line on rim, Florentine, heavy: line, ‘Azure. Petals ‘out+ 


side of line, Florentine and Azure. 


‘Chinese Blue, mixed, also center of flowers. 


_ JI-—Large flowers in Cadet and Chinese Blue on bowl, mixed 
one-half of each, also stems and outside rim. On all large flow- 


ers; Grey Green and Arabian Blue, mixed one-half of each. 


Stems and leaves in border and small flowers on vine, Grey 
Green and Arabian, mixed. Stems and leaves of vine, Cadet and 
Outside petals on 
large flowers, centers of smaller flowers on bow] and dots, Orange. 
Petals outside of lines on body of bowl, Orange and Blue." Lines 
on body of bow], inside, Blue; outside, Grey Green and Arabian. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Initial Letters were purchased from Leon Friend, Boston, 
Mass., Sister Mary Telesphore, St. Mary’s Academy, Port- 
land, Ore., from eight students of Fawcett School, Elisabeth 
Hold, Janet Hattersley, Claudia Miletti, Anne Ingersol, Flor- 
ence Waine, John Soltz, M. Roderiguez, Elizabeth Somers. 

In the June issue will be given two pages showing in min- 
ature the designs for cover and medallions which received hon- 
orable mention. We will be glad to know from our readers what 
they think of the final jury selection. It was a very difficult task, 


Honorable mentions for cover designs were given to Mary 
Sasse, Florence Roessler, Virginia Shipman, Marjorie Dippel, 
Mildred Hauck, L. Rau, all of Fawcett School, N. J.; Mrs. C. 
H. Sattuck, Idaho Falls, Idaho; N. P. Zane, Portland, Ore.; 
leon Friend, Boston, Mass.; Gladys Goss, New York City; 
Grace N. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dorothy Porter, Newark, N. J. 

Honorable mentions for medallions were given to Berenice 
Post, Herbert Otto, May Uhler, J. Lewis Ornstein, M. Roderi- 
guez, Mildred Hauck, all of Faweett School; Z. A. Sofield, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Sister Mary Rosina, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Portland, Ore.; Leon Friend, Boston, Mass.; Gladys Goss, 
New York City; Helen Thurston and Dorothea Slow, both of 
Central High School, Minneapolis. 

Victoria Ebbles formerly of the College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Texas, and now of New York, has designed the symbol 
of Adventure for the heading of our Editorial page this month. 
Miss Ebbles is one of our younger generation who is doing 
strong work and she promises to show us other interesting 
things before the year is over. 


Miss Lily Waller, also an experienced designer and teacher, 
has let us reproduce one of her recent pieces, a Lamp Vase in 
color and also a lustre bowl in strong design of which we have a 
photograph. Miss Waller is one of our newcomers and we are 
looking forward to seeing more of her splendid work. 


Museum Prints 


The color reproductions of objects of art in the Metropolitan 
Museum which we have published in previous issues are for sale 
at 25 cents each. A portfolio of the eleven prints published in 
the year 1923-1924 is offered at the very low price of $1.75 until 
exhausted. We have only a limited supply; however most of 
these prints may be purchased at the Museum. 


Another Cover Contest 


The Fifth Avenue Association, Inc., announces a prize of 
$500 for the best cover design for a historical book of Fifth 
Avenue, to be issued in connection with the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Opening of Fifth Avenue. 

For particulars write to Fifth Avenue Association, 358 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Art of Lettering 
By Carl Lars Svensen. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Price $3.50 

A new publication of great practical value, illustrating not 
only all types of lettering, but also lettering equipment, dif- 
ferent types of tools and pens, with exercises for proper use. 
Many illustrations of the use of lettering in advertisements 
and posters. A valuable book for designers. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M.S. B.—I cannot find in catalogues the Flame and Peacock lustres men- 
tioned in the A. A. Green Lessons—My Mother of Pearl lustre leaves brush 
marks, is that due to improper firing? | saw somewhere that in firing glass, the 
kiln door should be opened while hot, is not that a mistake?—I never had Sat- 
suma to chip, but sometimes my Belleek does. Is not that due to too hard 
firing or too much oil?—Can anything be done to prevent: Orange lustre from 
rubbing off, besides covering with Yellow? 

Ans.—l know of no Flame lustre. You might try one coat, Red lustre and 
one coat Orange, or perhaps Miss lone Wheeler, who edited the Green Lessons, 
might supply Flame. Her address is 206 East Superior St., Chicago. 

In applying Mother of Pearl you should use short, uneven strokes. Give 
two applications—Firing would not cause the marks. 

When firing glass, open kiln door as soon as the firing is finished. 

When Belleek chips, it is usually from too much oil. 

No, it is necessary to cover with another lustre, Orange alone will rub off. 

J. lL. C.—How many coats of Liquid Silver are necessary for good wearing 
quality? On a bowl, outside Silver, what makes the best lining, Roman Gold, 
Liquid Gold or Mother of Pearl lustre? Kindly suggest good color scheme for 
honey tray in March 1293? 

Ans.—Two coats of Liquid Silver should be enough. You can use Mother 
of Pearl. Personally I would use Pale Blue or Light Green lustre. The design 
tray of March 1923 being strictly conventional, innumerable color schemes may 
be used. In such cases decorators should use their own judgment, first. trying 
different schemes on paper with water colors. 


PALETTE AND BENCH 


This Magazine of technical instruction on oil and water 
color painting and on crafts which we published in 1909 and 
1910, has never been replaced by another of so much practical 
value. Unfortunately it died out because it did not pay. Some 
issues are out of print and unobtainable, but we still are selling 
15 numbers at the very low price of $3.50. 

Although orders for them come quite regularly and some of 
these numbers are low in stock, we can still for a while fill all 
orders. Each number has a color reproduction of a painting, 
profuse black and white illustrations and technical 'articles by 
well known painters and craftsmen. 
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Patented June 27, 1916. 


Star Self-Centering and Dividing 
Banding Wheel 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY STUDIO 


For quick accurate spacing and Banding this STAR WHEEL easily 
ranks as the best money can buy. As a Labor and Vexation saving 
device for Banding, Dividing and Centering China, for Conventional 
Work, it has no equal. 


It is hard to conceive how any Progressive Artist can well afford to be without one 
of our Star Wheels, when you take into consideration the low price we ask for it. 


We guarantee this wheel to meet with your approval in every respect as far as 
workmanship, material and claims we make for it are concerned. 


Ask your dealer for a STAR WHEEL. 
Pleased to mail circular to any address. 


J. KAEFER MFG. CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


If he can’t supply you write direct to us. 
Liberal discount to Dealers 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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